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AN OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


’ 

THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW YORK was opened as the Bible Teachers’ College 
at Montclair, New Jersey, in January, 1501. 

The next year it was removed to New York and the name Bible Teachers’ Training School was 
adopted because of a New York State law governing the corporate use of the word college. 

In 1915 the institution was registered by the Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York as an approved school of theology, in its courses leading to the degrees of S.T.B., 
S.T.M., and S.T.D. 

i 1921 an amended charter was granted, whereby the name was changed to The Biblical Sem- 
inary in New York, a step made advisable by the fact that the title thus replaced occasioned much j 
confusion zs to the school’s character and standing. 

In 1907 its Department of Theology was opened, and in the same year the Department for 
Workers among Italians in the United States. The Extension Department began its work in 1910. 

In 1916 The Biblical Review, a theological quarterly of world-wide circulation, was first pub- 
lished. The Lieutenant White Neighborhood House, for training in actual community service, was 
instituted in 1918, just after the Great War closed. ) 

Every -ne of these enterprises has justified its existence and is doing its part toward increas- 
ing the value and influence of the Seminary. , 

The history of the Seminary, of over twenty-six years, has been marked by that steadiness of 
growth which comes through experie. ce and through supplying each demand as it develops, rather 
than by following an arbitrary program laid down at first. ‘ts original purpose and the great 
Christian and pedagogical principies by which that purpose is being realized remain the same. 4 
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The Missionary’s Furlough 


Mrs. JOHN F. GENSO 


HIS IS A MANY-SIDED subject and on 
none of the many sides do I feel at all 
competent to give advice or instruction 

to anyone. There is one phase of furlough, 
however, to which almost any missionary go- 
ing home is compelled tc give some thought, 
and that is the matter of ‘talks’ or ‘addresses.’ 
To a man, and perhaps to some women, this is 
a pleasure but to many of the married wo- 
men missionaries, and to some unmarried ones 
too, it is the ‘bug-bear’ of the whole furlough 
and ‘takes all the joy out of it.’ To these I 
would present some ideas that have come to 
me, in the hope they may prove suggestive to 
someone. I have felt that if we could once 
realize the possibilities for service in this sort 
of effort we would do our little part with joy. 
In the first place what is the use of it all ? 
Why should missionary talks be given, any- 
way? If weturnto our Bibles we will find 
hat such work is as old as the Church itself. 
2aul was in touch with many churches and 
rroups because someone who knew about them 
old him. Let us look for a minute at the ef- 
‘ect these reports had on Paul. The Letter to 
he Colossians is a good example, also Romans. 
‘here were at least four definite results. His 
nterest was awakened in the place, his atten- 
ion was called to the people there and he 
yegan to think about them. He was instructed 
nd learned of the history of the work, its 
rowth, condition and needs. He was inspired, 
is faith in God and His power were renewed, 


and he was brought into closer fellowship 
with God in his prayer and thanksgiving for 
them. It gave him something definite to pray 
for. He felt anew the essential brotherhood 
of all believers. He was vitalized, caused to 
want to do something definite and tangible for 
them, made to feel a sense of debt, even made 
to go to them in person. 

Now it seems to me this gives us a compre- 
hensive idea of the possibilities of ‘missionary 
talks.’ If one could be used even ina small 
way tostir up such results in the minds of | 
Christians at home, would it not be worth all 
the effort and nervous strain? As soon asa 
missionary is announced, even on a program, 
attention is called to that particular field. 
There is a chance to tell what God is doing 
through the Korean Church, what the work 
needs. It’s a chance to awaken new spiritual 
life in the Christians at home, renew their 
faith, give them something definite to pray for 
and make them realize the debt they owe to 
the world for their salvation. It’s a chance to. 
make people want to give of their means to 
the work, and it is often an opportunity to. 
lead a young life to be consecrated to the 
foreign field. In fact, about the only way all. 
this can be done is through missionary talks. 

It may bea help to go over the different. 
groups before whom one would probably be 
asked to speak, and consider what each repre- 
sents. I have thought of seven different ones, 
though there are probably many others that. 
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might be mentioned. First and foremost, 
Women’s Missionary Societies either in local 
churches, Presbyterials or synodicals, faithful 
women, the back bone of the whole mission- 
ary move ment, who have been working heart 
and soul for missions for years, who helped 
to send us out, and have followed our work, 
who pray for us fervently and systematically 
and are truly back of us; a most intelligent 
group, well informed, eager to hear, generous 
in judgment, uncritical and loving, the easiest 
ones of all before whom to speak. I never 
went before them without wishing I had been 
more faithful to their trust and never left 
them without a firm resolve to be a better 
missionary. 

Second there is the general church audience, 
one’s supporting church, or other churches of 

one’s own denomination. A dignified audience 
and a formal service—men present, who may 
‘have lots of money but know nothing of mis- 
sions, but whom you have just as much chance 
of interesting asaman speaker would and 

' perhaps more. You will probably be asked 
to speak in your own home church where you 
will gaze into the faces of relatives and old 
family friends who have watched you grow 
up, or maybe into the faces of some you once 
toted about as babies but who are now sedate- 
ly seated with their own families about them. 
This’ is a much more intimate group. which I 
used to dread, but found they were most sym- 
pathetic and quite anxious that my speech 
should be a success. Sometimes one is asked 
to speak in churches of other denominations, 
which makes it a little harder to choose sub- 
ject matter, especially if that denomination 
has no work in your particular field. Still, I 
was asked to speak several times in a certain 
Lutheran Church and found them most re- 
sponsive to the message. 

A third group is Prayer Meetings, the reg- 
ular church ones. These people are likely to 
be religious enough and interested in Missions, 
too, perhaps, but they are tired after the day’s 
work and sleep conies easy. The meeting 
may convene in a small side-room, poorly ven- 


tilated and often poorly lighted. I have h 
more than one experience where practical! 
the only light was over the speaker, and it n 
quires a lot of will power to be animated why 
you have to take the awakeness and attenan 
of the audience on faith. | 


In the fourth place there are the Sundd 
Schools; a wonderful opportunity, for childr¢ 
and young folks are ready to listen to an} 
thing that is a digression from the reg 
program; but a talk here must be shol 
snappy and designed to cater to a varied ran$| 
of ages. Even though you are to speak | 
the closing assembly of the school you: w, 
probably arrive early in order to catch yo’ 
breath and look over the ground and then y¢ 
may be seized upon by the enthusiastic su. 
erintendent and hurried from class to class ; 
alittle exhibit to advertise what is comin’ 
and be expected to—‘speak just a minute 
two to each.’—One might possibly give tl 
same material several times in ways adjuste 
to suit the different ages, if this posse of adul 
were not following on your trail; but in tl 
effort not to be monotonous, and to say som 
thing bright and enlightening to each, a wo} 
derful opportunity is afforded for ment 
gymnastics. | 


Fifth, I might mention Young People’s Baa 
quets, for I found them most popular whe 
home this last time, often given in connectic 
with the Presbyterial Meeting or sometim 
by aC.E. Union. This isa splendid oppon 
unity, but never a place for a long or technic: 
speech, a place that needs a little joke or tw 
with a real message tucked in at the end. __ 

Sixth, there is the Christian Endeavor Si 
ciety of the church, and perhaps it shoul 
have been mentioned earlier; for one will a 
most surely be asked to speak there, especia 
ly if you are engaged for the regular chure 
service. These are an inspiration just becaus 
they are young and because they usually r 
present the most hopeful group of the churel 
and if you can catch their imaginations yo 
have insured yourself an interested nuclet 
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for the evening service, and perhaps have set 
something going that will bear fruit later. 
- And seventh and last I would mention Con- 
ventions, Sunday School or C. E. These are 
likely to be a union of many denominations, 
which presents a difficulty in itself. And also 
they are likely to be a restless, inattentive 
sroup. They have gathered from afar and 
are meeting all kinds of old friends. Officers 
will, without doubt, be holding whispered con- 
ferences in the rear; and anyway the whole 
bunch is ‘fed up’ on speeches. I found these 
engagements by far the most difficult and 
taxing of all. And yet any and all of these, 
and others that could be added, present op- 
portunity for the Kingdom and _ for the parti- 
cular part of it you especially love, and if 
taken as such, asI said above, you can do 
your little best with joy. 
_ Now these groups represent various capaci- 
ties and various needs. What shall be given 
them ? While one may give in general the 
same material to diffierent groups it will cer- 
jainly have to be given in a different way to 
zach. In'the first place I would suggest that 
he subject chosen should be of interest to that 
articular audience. While in America I heard 
he expression ‘human’ so much; ‘that is the 
nost human thing I have heard about mis- 
ions. Just what all the expression meant I 
annot say, but I gathered that the folks at 
10me like to think that missionaries are made 
yf the same stuff that they are. And I think 
ve should strive to show that the people we 
epresent are ‘of like passions’ too. Statistics 
re usually not very exciting to use. I remem- 
er years ago, before I thought of the mission 
eld, hearing a sweet little missionary from 
hina give an hour of statistics and I was ter- 
ibly bored. Yetsome can dress them up so 
hat they are really tasty, but this is an art 
ossessed by few. 

Again, the subject should be suited to the 
vissionary intelligence of the audience, neither 
elow it or above it. People like to sit and 
sten to what they already know but they 
annot comprehend that which presumes that 


they know more than they do. We were 
warned by Board members not to tell ‘where 
Korea is’ because ‘folks know world geo- 
graphy in these enlightened days.’ And yet 
a train conductor in Florida told me Korea 
was up in Pennsylvania. He, at least, needed 
a little geography lesson before he could 
listen very intelligently to anything about the 
work. 

All information should be definite and con- 
cise, and given in words with whose meaning 
the audience is familiar. Many expressions, 
perfectly clear to us, have little meaning in 
America. ‘Foreigner’ for example, and ‘com- 
pound.’ It is easy, also, to acquire the habit 
of inserting Korean words and this is parti- 
cularly distasteful to many. 

Now as to definite subjects. A General Out- 
line of the work or a brief historical Survey of 
the growth and development of the Church, 
not as anyone can read it ina book but as it 
has appealed to you, is often of interest toa 
church audience, with men present. Life 
Sketches of Indwiduals you know, even ‘to 


telling the name and having them learn it; are 


appreciated, a sort of ‘meet our friends’ idea ; 
a student whose career one has followed in- 
timately for years, for example, or a Bible- 
woman or a Church leader. In with a talk 
like this can be woven much information about 
school or church or Bible-classes or evan- 
gelism ; or one may tell of the inception and 
growth of organizations, the Y. W. C. A. or 
Women’s Educational Associations, or W. C. 
T. U. In connection with these much can be 
shown of indigenous efforts and general con- 
ditions and needs. Or one may take one par- 
ticular class and show the changes that Chris- 
tianity has brought. To intimate groups, such 
as the home churches, one’s daily round of 
life may prove interesting and will furnish 
many pegs on which to hang information. By 
way of caution I would say that one should be 
most careful not to say anything that would 
be in any way detrimental to the people we 
represent. I think it a good plan when pre- 
paring a talk to suppose that a dear Korean 
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friend will be in the audience. Members of 
my own family have their faults and failings, 
but I do not enlarge upon them to any one, I 
dwell only on their strong points. 

And lastly, how can we best get these ideas 
to the audience? There will be many opin- 
ions ; the following are just some of my own. 
I have not found curios and costumes helpful 
but rather a distraction from the real purpose, 
and they eat up a lot of valuable time that is 
all too short at best. I took a number of cos- 
tumes home on our first furlough, the ordinary 
every-day ones, boys’, girls’ and little child- 
rens. One day I gave an exhibit, and the 
Jadies came and looked and said, “‘How curi- 
ous.’”’ “How strange they must look,” till I 
was clear distracted. Only one old country wo- 
man showed any appreciation at all. She said, 
“Now I think they must just look real neat 
and clean.’’ It seems to me these things ac- 
centuate. the differences while we need to 
‘ show that language, clothing, and customs are 
only incidental. In these things we areas 
‘queer’ to them as they are to us and in some 
ways more so. But the real innate personali- 
ty in its needs and aspirations, is much the 
same all over the world. 

And here area few suggestions as to how 
it seems to mea talk should be given. Jt 
should be given in an interesting and animated 
manner, and loud enough so that all can hear 


easily. A common complaint against worm! 
missionaries talks is, ‘we can’t hear.’ It shot) 
be sincere—not fiction but facts,—not made} 


esting. At best one will be misunderste{ 
ped misquoted. And folks, asa general ¥} i | 


is not to make the audience feel sorry for 
sicnaries. There are a few old-fashioned f 
in America, still, who feel aggrieved to thij 
that missionaries have enough to eat and) 
wear, but they will have to get over that. }} 
object of a missionary talk is not to pres¢ 
One’s personal needs. I can fully sympat i 
with the man who refuses to try to raise 
funds for his own house. Also the object 
a missionary talk is not to recount one’s 0 
great deeds and heroic efforts. Jt should 
given with a sense of responsibility. We || 
not represent ourselves but the Church ¢ 
here—we must be true to it. The work is 1} 
ours but His whom we serve. What we <j 
should be tied up to Him and His Word; ii 
good to choose a Bible text for the addre 
It should be given in His strength, in depe 
dence on Him to prepare you and to preps 
them. The responsibility is His ; it is for 
glory and in the interest of His kingdom. 
your best and leave the results with Him. 
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W. F. 


OR SOME YEARS PAST, in studying 
God’s Word, I have been tremendously 
impressed with the fact that all the out- 

tanding Biblical characters have been pre- 
minently men of prayer; and I have been 
onvicted in comparison, by the thought that 
ve are largely missing the mark today in our 
yver-emphasis of SERVICH, as manifested in 
ur very busy, active lives and in our organiza- 
ions, machinery, surveys, conferences, con- 
rentions, etc., and our emphasis on psycholo- 
ry, religious education, etc., etc. Weare prone 
o forget (or tc appreciate the significance) 
hat “The weapons of our warfare are spiritu- 
I,” the necessity of being “born again,” that 
‘No man can come to the Son except the Fa- 
her draw him,” that the truths with which 
ve deal are “spiritually discerned,” and we 
ail to give prayer and the Holy Spirit their 
oper place in our lives and labors. I would 
iot for a minute depreciate these other things, 
or I realize their very great value and impor 
ance, but we have a most decided tendency to 
llow everything else to take up our time and 
trength to such an extent as to crowd out 
wrayer, even though we believe in prayer with 
ll our hearts and, theoretically, give it first 
lace in our estimation as to its importance. 
‘Object :—When Christ would teach His dis- 
iples how to pray He gave them the elements 
f a prayer retreat in the very first lesson. He 
azid to them :—‘‘When ye pray, enter into tiny 
loset (or secret chamber) and having shut 
ve door, pray to thy Father who is in secret” 
le points out here, in this very first lesson, 
at quiet and privacy are absolutely essential 
yr real praying. We can readily see the 
sasons for this when we consider the ele- 
ents of prayer. These may be summed 
» broadly under two heads:—(1) CoMMUN- 
IN. (2) SUPPLICATION or INTERCESSION. 
(1) Communion :—For participation in this, 
ie greatest of all privileges accorded to men 


BULL 


or angels, privacy, or retirement from our 
ordinary life and occupations is absolutely es- 
sential. God is a spirit and therefore can. only: 
be known through the spiritual senses. We 
can see His power and wisdom in His works 
of creation, and believe in His existence from 
meditation thereon. He has also revealed 
Himself very fully in His written Word, and 
from this we can learn of His nature. 

He has also revealed Himself to us in a 
very special way through the “Word that was 
made Flesh and dwelt among us;” but there 
is also a very special way in which He reveals 
Himself to the individual soul, to the soul that 
seeks such a revelation with all its heart 
and in a way that He does not to the world, 
or even to the average Christian and ye shall 
seek me and find me—when ye search for me 
with all your heart. Jer. 29:18. 

But, I suppose that mine has been practical- 
ly the experience of all of us, viz., that we 
have to get further away from our homes and 
daily activities than any closet or room in our 
homes, in order to be free from interruptions 
and to be able to give the time to it that we 
feel we need for prayer. Though we may go 
off to some comparatively quiet room in our 
home it is practically impossible to get out of 
reach of the sound of voices, especially of 
those who are looking for us; or not to be 
conscious of the fact that there is probably 
someone in our office waiting to see us. It is 
practically impossible to get where people can 
not get at us, or not to be beset with a multi- 
tude of things that are simply clamoring for 
attention each day from early morn till late at 
night. 

Since these things are true, i. e. the absolute 
necessity for privacy and the necessity for a 
protracted season, or duration of time, is it 
not also true that the solution of the problem 
as to place and time can best be found in 
prayer retreats ? 
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Not only did Christ teach by precept the 
necessity of absolute privacy, of getting away 
from all distractions, etc., but He actually 
practiced it in His life. Before He began His 
earthly ministry He went to the wilderness 
and spent forty days and nights in prayer and 
fasting, by way of preparation for His work. 
Time and time again, during His ministry, He 
felt the necessity of getting away from every- 
body and everything and being absolutely 
alone with God. In other words Christ Him- 
self resorted frequently to prayer retreats. 
Sometimes He was absolutely alone, some- 
times he had only the chosen few of the “Inner 
Circle,” and on some occasions he took all the 
Twelve with Him. If Christ felt the necessity 
of resorting to such expedients, how much 
more so should something of the kind be nec- 
' essary for us? 

God is a very reticent God and does not or- 
dinarily reveal Himself even to His closest and 
most honored servants on slight provocation 

-or occasion. In Exodus 24 we read: “And 
Jehovah said unto Moses, ‘Come up to me in 
the mountain, AND BE THERE (i. e. WAIT there). 
Moses went upintothe mountain. And the 
glory of Jehovah abode upon Mount Sinai, and 
the cloud covered it six days; and the seventh 
day He called unto Moses out of the midst of 
the cloud.’’ (He kept Moses waiting for six 
days before He would reveal Himself unto 
him). ‘‘And Moses entered into the midst of 
the cloud; and Moses was inthe mountain 
forty days and forty nights,” and we know 
from Deut. 9:9, etc. that these forty days and 
forty nights were spent in prayer and fasting, 
as also on at least one other occasion of equal 
length of time, without taking food or even 
water. 

Daniel’s great prayer, recorded in Dan. 9, 
was unmistakably a prayer retreat. He says: 
“T set my face unto the Lord to seek by pray- 
er and supplication, with fasting and sackcloth 
and ashes, etc.”’ It is also quite plain that the 
great vision vouchsafed to him, as recorded in 
chap. 10 was also on the occasion of a prayer 
retreat. Inthe ninth chapter he seems to be 


‘praying. alone; but in the tenth chapter || 
seems that he had invited some friends to joill 


{ 
quiet and privacy. l 
days, I Daniel, was mourning three who 
weeks (protracted season). 
bread, etc.” He then tells us of the wondea} 
ful vision that he saw, but says further# 
“And I, Daniel, alone saw the vision, for th} 
men that were with me saw not the visionj 
but a great quaking fell upon them and the} 
fled to hide themselves. So I was left along 
aud Isaw this great vision.’’ These other 


that were with him were evidently some of 


Daniel’s friends who had been invited to joij 
in with himin this retreat. They were na 
in it heart and soul as Daniel was, but mor 
or less from constraint—because they hai 
been asked to come. They, therefore, did nq 
get prepared forit by the prolonged seaso} 
of prayer and preparation that Daniel hay 
gone through. 

We could multiply incidents of prayer rel 
treats recorded in the Bible (though they arj 
not so called) almost without number, but af 
they will readily occur to the reader we wil 
not take the space to mention them. f 

(2) Intercession :—Not only is it absolutel]} 
necessary for us to get alone, and away fro 1 


all distracting influences, no matter how higy 


highest realization of God’s Presence, and fol 
communion with Him, but itis equally tr i 
that these conditions are also necessary fal 
the highest type of intercession. This (i | 
tercession) is the very highest form of Chris} 
tian service that we can possibly render. | 
are told that the Holy Spirit “Maketh inten 


intercession.’’ Itis inthis ministry that wi 
can approach the closest unto our Master an 
know something of ‘the fellowship of Hi 
sufferings,” i.e. when we are tremendousl 
burdened with the unsaved souls about us a 
we are literally agonizing in prayer, in ‘‘t 
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ravail of soul’? which Paul speaks of, but 
thich, unfortunately, is so rare as to make 
rod ‘‘wonder that there are no intercessors,” 
s He did in Isaiah’s day. 

Iam confident that-practically all who read 
hese lines will be men and women who have 
strong desire, yea, even a longing to be able 
0 engage more in prayer and to have a larger 
hare in this great ministry of intercession ; 
ut we are allso busy, and -each day is just 
rowded so full, that we are unable to find the 
ime for it that we would like. The truth is 
hat, in the midst of our intensely busy lives 
nd very full days, we are never going to be 
ble to find the time, or even make the time, 
Ve will simply have to take it, even from other 
xceedingly important things. We must do 
s our Master did. He simply took the time. 
Vhen He was apparently at His very busiest, 
then the crowds were pressing upon Him to 
ear His words and be healed of their diseases, 
fe tore Himself from them and went apart 
ito the mountain to pray. 

God has given special promises on united 
mayer (e. g. Mat. 18:19), and intercession is 
he form of prayer which invites uniting more 
gan any other kind. While it is possible to 
gree on some definite petition and to pray 
nitedly, and very earnestly, (as, for in- 
lance, in the World Prayer League, or the 
orea League of Prayer), even though sepa- 
ated by great distances, we can surely offer 
mited prayer much more earnestly and effec- 
vely when we have met together in person 
ith those who have a common burden and 
ympathetic spirits. 

If it is true that the individual must have 
yme retreat to which he can retire for com- 
union and special intercession, it is much 
lore so where several are concerned. For 
fectual, fervent, united intercession there 
ust be some time set aside and some definite 
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place agreed upon to which they can retire. 
They require a space where they can be free 
from interruption and distraction, and give 
themselves in absolute abandon to this, the 
greatest of all our forms of service. Such con- 
ditions can only be realized in an ideal way in 
a prayer retreat, and we have pointed out that 
Christ Himself realized and often resorted to 
this with His disciples. 

Methods :—The methods will have to be as . 
varied as there are individuals, times, condi- 
tions and places. However, the conditions for 
a successful prayer retreat are laid down in 
the first chapter of Acts, where we are told ' 
that they were ‘‘All together in one place,” 
(the private upper room) and that ‘‘with one 
accord they continued steadfastly in prayer.’’ 
We have already mentioned the necessity of 
privacy, the necessity of the time element, i. e. 
a protracted season, and earnestness of pur- 
pose. This passage in Acts mentions another 
all-important factor, viz. “one accord.” There 
is no advantage in number. On the other 
hand there would be the most decided disad-— 
vantage in having even one individual who ° 
was not entirely, heart and soul, interested in — 
the object for which the meeting was being 
held. There must be absolute unity of spirit, 
as well as purpose, for our prayers to amount. 
to anything. 

The time allotted toa prayer retreat can 
only be decided by those who are to engage 
in such. Weean only say: ‘The more, the 
better. The oftener, the better,” and call at- 
tention again to the amount of time that those 
who have been outstanding intercessors have 
given to it. 

NOTE. The Korea League of Prayer, of which Mr, 
Bull is president, simply consists of missionaries and 
friends who undertake to pray daily for Revival in 
Korea. Applications for enrollment in this League 


my be sent to the secretary, Mrs. Gerald Bonwick, 
Seoul. There is no membership fee.—Editor. 


Only One Day 


CATHERINE J. LAING HF 


WHE ITINERATING MISSIONARY had a 
T free day in the Station and rose with the 
fixed intention of posting and balancing 
the ledger, that the quarter’s balance sheet 
might be ready for the auditor that morning. 
Breakfast over, the secretary came and the 
Korean correspondence that had accumulated 
during the last country trip had to be read and 
answered. One letter was from Namhai Island 
asking us to send a village school teacher. 
-Bang, bang, bang, at the front door! Then 
a Bible-woman and the village school teacher 
in question happened in, and we discussed the 
Church work at Namhai. The girl teacher 
was keen to go, and with her salary and ex- 


- * penses in hand she left to prepare for her de- 


‘parture to the island next day. 

The Bible-woman had a story to tell of a 
little church, for long moribund, but now 
- revived and anxious for its new believers. 
Six miles further on she had visited a new 
group, and reported thirty people interested 
in the new doctrine. It appears that a boy in 
that village became possessed of an evil spirit ; 
he and his people were brought into touch with 
the Christians of the church at Sing Sang, and 
by prayer the evil spirit had been driven out. 
His parents gladly decided to become Chris- 
tians. The people.of the village looked on 
with interest and were so impressed that they 
agreed there was more in the doctrine than 


they thought. They began to enquire, and 
got some help. Now they are asking for a 
Bible-woman or a helper to give them in- 
struction. The Bible woman said she must 
return for the Sunday, and went off to spend 
several days teaching the new believers in 
these two places. 

After the Bible-woman left, the secretary 
finished the correspondence and went to the 
bank, and the missionary thought to begin the 
accounts. 

A cough at the front door—then a young 
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man entered. He was the brother of Re} 
Han Iktong, once of the Hadong distric} ' 
This younger brother still lives in the oll) 
home and farms the family fields. Havini} 
come from a village fifty miles away, he wan} 
ed to call on the missionaries and give tH 
news of the church. He had brought a frien 
to the hospital. The friend now appeared a ‘ 
was introduced. He was a country yout | 
made less prepossessing than usual by the ac | 


at the hospital. After a talk the two set ow 
happily on the long walk back to Ak- Yanjll 
taking greetings to the brethren there. | 

They had just gone when again Bang, ban 
Tap, tap!—went the front door knocker, anjj 
in came the district helper from Sochun to asi! 
that a Bible-woman be sent there to veal] { 
the women. Sochun is only six miles fro 
Chinju—a market town of some importanc# 
with a population of 5,000 ; but we have neve 
been able to strike root there because of thi 
strong Roman Catholic element. Howevei 
another attempt is being made, this time wit 
results. Last Wednesday night the cleric} 
missionary, accompanied by a Korean ministé 


—"s 


a magic lantern. A large crowd PEP HERS: (| 
500, so the Korean young men said—but onl] 
about 300, to quote the missionary. Som 
young men have joined the cause out the : 
and now the district helper thinks it is tim 
for a Bible-woman to begin women’s work. 
There was now only time for one or tw 
household duties before dinner. Howeve: 
there was still the afternoon. But, alas, di 
ner was scarcely over before there was anothe 
knock at the front door, and two teachers fro} 
the Boys’ School were announced. They he 
come, so they said, to see a water colour sketc 


of Mt. Chiri and an illustrated copy of Robit 
son Crusoe. | 


ONLY ONE DAY 


The quest was due to the fact that, in the 
summer, they had taken a trip to the top of 
Mt. Chiri (that loftiest and loveliest. of all 
‘mountain peaks in South Korea) and had 
“found the journey full of adventure. One, a 
student of English, was reading Crusoe, and 
“wanted to see the coloured plates in a special- 
; ly nice copy we have in the house. After- 
“wards they sat on and seemed in no hurry to 
‘depart. They enjoyed the gramophone for a 
‘while. But it was evident that though they 
“had come ostensibly on one errand they were 
actually bent on another. 

After along time one rose and said, “We are 
at taking much of your time, but will you 
“spare a little more and play the piano for us?’ 
‘So that was it—they wanted to play the piano! 
The missionary knew only too well that these 
eager young men were longing to get their 
fingers on the keys. From the study they pass- 
‘ed into the dining room, and so to the piano. 
‘There were many discords, but occasionally 
one caught a hymntune. The afternoon was 
‘wearing away, the piano proving altogether 
too attractive. The sound of the kettle boiling 
over on the kitchen stove suggested afternoon 
tea. When this was served, they partook of 
it leisurely, talking much the while. At last 
they rose to go and both said they had enjoyed 
the afternoon. In a boyish, candid way they 
laughingly remarked that they had wanted 
most of all to play the piano, and had really 
had a good time. 

Tap, Tap, Tap.—yet another interruption ! 
The helper from Sochun again—this time to 
emphasize further the needs of his center. 
But the most interesting visitor that day was 
the last. She was just a simple-hearted wo- 
man from one of our country churches ten 
miles out, who had come to the market in the 
bright hours of the morning and was now 
stranded by the rain that set in during the 
afternoon. She announced her arrival by loud 
shouts of ‘‘Pueen’” (Lady), that front door 


tation made, she said, 


knocker meaning nothing to her :—and then 
came into the hall with her bundle. Her salu- 
“What shall I do? 
I can’t go home ten miles in the rain. I 
thought I would come and ask about a place to 


Sleep. But don’t worry about that—-come and 


see what I bought at the market to day.” We 
were soon bending over the bundle spread 
open on the floor. “This cap’’ she said, “‘is for 
my boy; it cost 50 sen. He goes to the Govern- 
poe school now, so must have a proper 
cap.’ 

It was the peaked cap worn by school bas 
everywhere in Korea, the only difference be- 
ing the Chinese character of his school on the 
band. There wasared cotton cap, too, bought 
in preparation for the sports day when this 
small son of Korea would, with his school 
fellows all clothed alike in suits of white and 
caps of red, parade and perform before proud 
parents and delighted visitors. With a win- 
some smile this Korean mother looked up 
from the little red cap and said, “He is a 


‘little rogue, our son: just nine, and very good 


at his studies.” 

From a roll of Japanese newspaper she pro- . 
duced a lot of nails, large and small. ‘‘Yes’’, 
she said, “you wonder at the nails, they cost 
17 sen. They are to build a place of prayer in 
our village. We are a long way from the 
church—too far to go on cold nights. Then 
too, we are poor and our house is very small. 
My daughter-in-law and the children have one 
room, and often the house is so noisy I 
long fora quiet place to pray.’’ It was in 
this woman’s heart to build a house unto the 
Lord, just as it was in David’s in the long ago. 
She stayed for a friendly chat and later found 
a lodging place for the night with the Bible- 
woman at the compound gate. 

Darkness fell, and the rain continued in a 
steady drizzle. The hour had waxed late and 
the house grown very still ere the balance 
sheet was finished and signed. 
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Does the Missionary Need a Personal Revival? 


WALTER C. ERDMAN, D. D. 


open meeting there would be no nega- 
; tive votes, because no one wants to say 
right out in meeting that he is beyond the 
need of a revival. He might think it, but to 
admit it “out loud” would seem to suggest a 
slight lack of modesty. 

And yet some people are a little afraid of 
revivals. The mental picture first called up 
by the word suggests an atmosphere of emo- 
tional appeal, a temporary and_ superficial 
stimulation with a subsequent sag. But our 
question is not contemplating revivals of that 
sort; neither meetings, nor emotional reflexes, 
nor mob psychology which are said to ac- 
count for revivals. This is a very simple ques- 

‘tion of personal revival. It would be easy 
enough to prove it logically and let it go at 
that. I begin with myself, let us say. Do I 

~ need a revival? Am I satisfied, that is to say, 
with my spiritual attainments and progress ? 

Certainly I am not. Very well then, I need a 
revival. Are you satisfied with yours? Not 
at all, you say ? Then you need one too. ButI 
am, does someone else say? Then, you need 
one more than any of us. 

Probably we had better not let it go at that. 
Let us dig a little deeper. Our real selves are 
so elusive. What is in our mental and 
spiritual make-up that enables us to answer 
such a question so cheerfully in the affirma- 
tive, and then do precisely nothing about it ? 
How am I going to know whether I needa 
revival or not? And know it with a convic- 
tion that will get action? Certainly not by 
“‘measuring ourselves by ourselves, comparing 
ourselves among ourselves”. We have good 
authority for believing that that method is 
neither wise nor conclusive nor commend- 
able. Nor can I judge exactly by an inward 
glance. I may “know nothing against myself, 
yet am I not thereby justified”. 

Reference to a standard may help us. 


Ses IF ‘the question were put in 


What 
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do I mean by “personal revival” ? A shaki f 
out of ruts ; a renewal of spiritual experienyi 


and enthusiasm? An awakening to realitie 


A new sense of God’s nearness? A fre} 


dant life? Any or all of these? Do y4 


want them? Do you need them? Do We 
need anything more than we need such a rev 


al just now ? 


} 
} 

baptism of the Holy Spirit? A more ab i 
| 


Some physiological figures of speech appl 


to spiritual conditions. Others do not. W 
can refer to a man’s spiritual vitality wil 
propriety, but when we refer to his spiritu 
temperature our analogy fails. A rising spi 


tual temperature need cause no anxiett) 


Ninety eight and three fifths degrees Fahre} 


heit is not normal, nor does one hundred arp 


five degrees indicate a raging fever. 
hundred and twelve is normal according 
Romans 12:11, ‘fervent (literally, boiling) | 
spirit, serving the Lord”. 
normal. 
many has grown cold. It does not necessa 
abound in us, but it affects the atmosphere | 

which we live and our temperature falls eq] 
respondingly. 

In the physical body, when the tempen 
ture falls metabolism ceases. Those intima: 
and intricate processes of chemical chany| 
and absorption, motion and 
on which life depends falter and fail. Tl 
danger of subnormality in the spiritual life | 
no less real. We need revival, 


i| 
i\ 
1 
| 


paralyzed by subnormality of temperature. W 
are not fervent in spirit. We are rapidly co | 
ing off, and a Laodicean Christian is of 

more use that a Laodicean Church. It hi 
been pointed out that Scriptural prayers ail 
more full of “Oh’s” than are our own and it} 
true of most of us. Temperamental reaso) 


are alleged. Sometimes denominational oal 


are given in explanation. The use of “Oh’| 


TH 


| 
j 
il 
} 
| 


inter-actic( 


revivifyiny | 
because our vital spiritual activities have ber 


Most of us are s 1 
Because iniquity abounds the love i 


DOES THE MISSIONARY NEED A PERSONAL REVIVAL? 


| prayer is not recommended as a means of 
roducing fervor. There can be no doubt 
lat fervor produces the “Oh’s.” 

One of the reasons why we are not fervent, 
ad why we need personal revival, is found in 
1e first verse of the same chapter. ‘Be not 
onformed but be ye transformed.” Con- 
rmity to the spirit of the age, rather than 
ransformation into completely loyal acceptance 
f the good and perfect will of God as the 
tandard of life, accounts for many things. 
Jo we not need a revival of realization of 
vyhat allegiance to Christ involves? ‘“Renew- 
ag of your minds’’ sounds very like revival. 
In these days moral standards are being 
hrown to the winds as the logical outcome of 
naterialistic philosophy. Does it not behoove 
is to look more carefully than ever to ourown 
icts and practices and habits, matters of 
lress, conversation, associates, lest in any of 
hese we show conformity rather than “trans- 
ormity”? We have not a long road to travel 
yefore society reaches again the moral condi- 
ions of ancient Rome, when the early Chris- 
jans had tobe “come-outers” and the line of 
separation had to be kept clear and sharp at 
any cost. Can you do it without a revival? I 
cannot. Were Pudens and Linus and Claudia 
conformers ? What kind of lives did they live 
in Caesar’s household? Was it easy for them 
todo it? With things as they are in America 
today, in spite of centuries of inherited moral 
sanctions based on an authoritative Bible, can 
we expect better things here where the back- 
eround is wholly different, though the tempta- 
tions are the same? Are we able to maintain 
an unimpaired testimony without revival, daily 
revival? “Be ye holy asIam holy” is another 
standard of revival we can scarcely evade. 

With the authority of the Bible discredited 
by open foes and professed friends, with the 
world in the grip of a growing sex-complex, 
with every country honeycombed with a poli- 
tico-social propaganda based on hatred and 
atheism, those of us whose duty it is to stand 

for righteousness and godliness need a per- 
sonal revival to clear our convictions and 


strengthen our resolution. 

As missionaries what do we want? Do we 
want to retain leadership? Not in any official 
sense certainly. The sooner we can “de- 
crease’ the better. But we ought to strive 
for that spiritual excellence which is in 
itself a compelling leadership. We need the 
kind of life that is a challenge to those around 
us, the life that, translated into speech means, 
not, “What do you think of me as an American, 
an Englishman, a foreigner, a missionary ?” 
but rather “What think ye of Christ whom‘ 
represent ?’’, the life that compels men to 
make moral choices. Are all of us living such 
lives? “As the Father hath sent me into the 
world even so send I you into the world”. 
Do we need revival ? 

We need a revival because we need a great 
discontent with our present attainments. We 
may be too busy to stop and think about it. 
We may be simply thinking that it doesn’t 
make any difference. But this attitude of 
mind is as disastrous spiritually as it has been 
practically for several centuries in our imme- 
diate environment. “Not as though I had 
already attained.... but I follow after if that 
I may apprehend that for which I am ap- 
prehended of Christ.’’ A revival might result 
in rekindling a lost aspiration. 

We need a revival because no one of us, not 
even the busiest, really believes that he is 
working -at the highest level of spiritual ef- 
ficency. The wheels are going around furious- 
ly enough, but there is a good deal of lost 
motion somewhere in the gearing. Do I need 
any more power delivered at the point of con- 
tact than I have now? Think of the words 
that stare at us from every automobile adver- 
tisement these days,—flexibility, control, pick- 
up, acceleration, hill-climbing power and 
stream-line beauty. They embody the world’s 
standards of automobile efficiency and desir- 
ability. Translate them all into spiritual terms 
and figure up your own rating. “Love suf- 
fereth long and is kind; love envieth not ; love 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is 
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not easily rovoked, taketh not account of 


evil, rejoiceth not in unrighteousness but re- . 


-joiceth with the truth; beareth all things, be- 
_lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things.” That is surely flexibility. “Bringing 
every thought into captivity to Christ.”” There 
_is control.“ Quick to hear.” That is “pick up.” 
“As ye have received...how ye ought to 
walk and to please God, so ye should abound 
‘more and more”. That is acceleration. And 
<power? “They that wait upon the Lord shall 
;+. mount up like eagles. According to the 
workings of His mighty power. Ye shall re- 
ceive power.” And finally there is the “beauty 
.of holiness.”” The standards are high, and 
their distance beyond our present is the 
“measure of our need for revival. 

Are we a little too complacent in our work, 
Satisfied if we do not have any strikes in our 
‘schools, no troubles in our churches; gratified 
if we can meet all the appointments slated for 

-today, content to have met the routine of op- 
erating room and consultation office? Is the 
Oiled groove our ideal or are we penis on 
-Life ? 

Are any of us losing faith and running on 
the momentum of a past experience? We are 
living in perilous times and many are depart- 
‘ing from the faith, gradually, insensibly per- 

haps, but none the less surely. The air is 


Experiences in Tent Work 


HARRY F, Woops 


parted to it by the Lord Jesus Christ is 

' “‘Go ye therefore, and teach all nations” 
_and “Go ye into all the world, and preach the 

Gospel to every creature.””’ Everywhere that 

the Gospel has been preached fixed places of 
- worship have been established and believers 
have been organized into groups. This must 

_be done in order to perpetuate the Church, 
_but if the buildings which have been erected 
_are to be filled, and the congregations formed 
are to be increased, other methods will also 

have to be employed. In other words we will 


et fe COMMISSION of the Church, as im- 
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charged with materialism and skeptiiljs 
Some of us mistake optimism for spirituiy 
Some of us do not realize how far we \ 
drifted until a friend in spiritual need comiit 
us at midnight asking for three loaves anil 
find we have nothing to give him. Perh bs 
personal revival might open some of the } 


of living water digged by our fathers, 
the Philistines have stopped. | 
It is evident from recent essays onijf 
modern missionary motive, and from soci 
gical surveys, that there are some who | 
that the revival most needed by missiony) 
is an intellectual one. They feel that ti i 
has been already too much emphasis on t 1: 
of the spirit. From that point of vievye 
course, revival as we have been thinking || 
would only be a further relapse into mediejf 
ism. But if our religion is a supernatural | 
if we are dealing with eternal veritiesi 
Christ really did die for our sins and rise aj) 
for our justification and if the destiny of liv} 
souls depends on their relation to Him, 
need a revival that will quicken our spiriil 
perceptions, bring us closer to God, make 
more usable instruments for the Holy Spt 
and freer channels for His power, more fa} 
ful preachers of the Gospel of God which 


well organized tent meeting manned 
spiritual workers who have a passion for sot} 
The reasons are: First, the tent being mi 
public and easy of access and exit, the peo 
feel more free about entering: Second, jj 
tent being portable it brings the church | 
people who otherwise would not or could not} 
to it: Third, it causes increases in the I 
lievers of churches that already exist and ai 


| 


somes the means of forming new churches 
localities where none have existed; and, 
urth, it becomes a channel of reaching the 
vangelized with the Gospel. It is because 
{ work is a means-of fulfilling our great 
mmission and of extending the Church that 
tave been and still am interested in it. 
My first experience in tent evangelism was 
the West Virginia Mountains in home-mis- 
on work. It was there I learned about tents 
«d became interested. But.as this article is 
} be principally about tent meetings in Korea 
ill limit myself to experiences during my 


ay in this land. 

t was after one year and three months’ en- 
agement in the finishing up of a campaign for 
je systematic distribution of the printed 
lospe! message into every home in Japan by 
te Oriental Missionary Society that I first 
me to Korea in May, 1918. For over a year 
had stopped in Japanese inns, eaten Japanese 
90d and travelled from Hokkaido to the Loo 
‘hoo Islands; and just before leaving Tokyo 
m my way to Korea the Oriental Missionary 
ociety had held a large tent meeting in Shi- 
agawa, asuburb of Tokyo, which resulted in 
ae founding of a strong church that after- 
yards became self-supporting. 

Our object in coming to Korea being the 
arrying on of tent evangelism, in connection 
Tith a campaign of systematic tract distribu- 
ion similar to that in Japan, the tent used at 
jhinagawa composed part of our baggage. 
This tent was originally a two center-pole tent 
yitched by block and tackle, but because of its 
ize we deleted the center section, making ita 
me-pole, oval-shaped, fifty by sixty foot tent. 
Jn the tents which we have in America are 
strong ropes extending from the cone of the 
side stakes. so that, as soon as the canvas is 
gulled up the center pole, it can immediately 
ye fastened to the ground and the side poles 
jut in afterwards. But on the tent we brought 
‘© Korea, which was made by an Oriental firm, 
the ropes attaching it to the side stakes were 
Jetached from the tent and before they could 
pe attached after the canvas had been pulled 


EXPERIENCES IN TENT WORK 


up the center pole, the side poles had to be in- 
serted in eyelets at the edge of the tent hae 
then the ropes hooked over. 

This made the tent very hard to pitch in a° 
wind, but through much practice we became* 
able to pitch it without a great deal of trouble. 
As the side curtains were made for the tent’ 
with the middle section in it, and the tent had 
become much smaller through our having left’ 
the middle part behind, there was enough 
surplus curtain to make a curtain through the ' 
middle to separate the women’s side from the’ 
men’s, and also to make a room on one side’ 
in which to live, for most of the succeeding” 
five months were spent under the tent. 

Other equipment consisted of several hun: 
dred new heavy rice-straw sacks which had * 
been ripped open and were spread on the’ 
ground for seats. Also we had drums, ° 
cymbals, tambourines, triangles, and anything 
else that would serve to attract the attention © 
of the people. . 

Our evangelistic force was made up of a 
number of our Bible Institute students, several’ 
regular preachers and one of our older Bible- 
women. During the day these did personal 
work and distributed tracts systematically’ 
throughout the surrounding country, returns 
ing to take part in the services at night. 

Being of such large dimensions, it was> 
sometimes difficult to find a plot of ground 
large enough on which to pitch the tent, as 
most vacant. land that was big enough to ac-. 
commodate a tent was being cultivated. But’ 
as most of our meetings were held in market 
towns we always asked permission of the: 
police to pitch the tentin the market. The 
first question that was always put to us was, 
“What about market days?” But when we: 
told the chief that it would be more advan 
tageous to the marketers, in that they would 
be shielded from the sun in fair weather’ 
and protected from the rain in wet, there was 

no answering argument. Many an interest» 
ing time have we had under the tent on mar-- 
ket day. At all times we put forth every ef- 
fort to adhere to the police regulations, so as’ 
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not to cause them any regrets at having given 
us permission, and in practically every place 
we went they let us have the use of the 
markets, as well as helping us in other ways. 
Only in a few instances did we experience any 
trouble, and this was by petty officers who 
overstepped their authority. Always when 
it came to the ears of those higher up it was 
corrected. 

Preceeding the meeting at night there was 
always a march, with an occasional street 
meeting to announce the time of meeting and 
- invite the people to come. While this was 
being done a special meeting for children was 
held in the tent so that they could be dismissed 
before the adults arrived, as there was not 
room for both at the same time. It was com- 
mon to hear the children singing the songs of 
Zion on the streets a few days after the tent 
had, been pitched. The mats were spread in 
sections over the tent, leaving an aisle through 
the center and cross-wise which made the au- 
dience more accessible to those doing personal 
work. As soon as the song service was over 
those composing our band interspersed them- 
selves here and there among the people, so as 
to be able to deal with those who desired to 
believe when the invitation was given after 
the preaching. When practical we would put 
down in the front extra mats which we kept 
on hand, and then have the seekers come for- 
ward for instruction and prayer. In every 
case their names and addresses were taken,so 
that someone could afterwards keep in touch 
with them. In all during that one summer 
there were seven hundred and fifty seekers. 

All of the meetings that season were held in 
South Kyung Sang Province. The first at 
Fusan was for Japanese and resulted in a 
number of seekers whom we turned over to 
the Methodist pastor residing there at that 
time. All the other meetings were for 
Koreans and were held at Choryung, Tongnai, 
Kuppo, Milyang, Ulsan and Kimhai. In all 
these meetings, and with the markets continu- 
ally being held under the tent in the daytime, 
there were many interesting incidents of which 


we would not attempt to write. At Kuppo 
the market place was on a slight slope and, to 
avoid the water draining through the tent in 
case that it rained, a ditch was dug partly 
around the tent. On market day the vendors, © 
in order to make place for their wares, levelled 
the ground at it was before. In the course of - 
the day I had to leave to transact some busi- 
ness. During the interim a heavy rain storm 
came up, transforming ditches and drains into 
small torrents. There being no barriers to — 
prevent it the water flowed through the tent, 
making it one mass of mud; and as the storm 


_ had come up quite suddenly there had been no. 


time to gather up their wares, consequently 
when I returned shortly thereafter the mer- 
chants were still gathering together their pos- 
sessions from the flood which their fellows, 
who had removed the ditch, had precipitated 
upon them. Things were surely in a bad con- 
dition to have a meeting that night; but, 
determined not to be defeated, we made some 


wooden rakes with which we cleaned out the 
mud, bought some rice hulls to cover the 
ground, put down the mats and had cur meet- 
ing just the same. 


_When we put up the tent at Milyang the 
piece of wire rope, with which we fastened the 
block and tackle to the top of the center pole, 
had been misplaced and instead of it we used 
four-ply of one half-inch hemp rope. Soon 
after the tent was pitched it began to rain, 
which increased the weight of the tent con-— 
siderably and caused the ropes to shrink, 
making the strain on our four-ply of hemp 
rope very heavy. However, we thought that 
it was strong enough to hold and gave it no 
more thought. After the night meeting I went 
to bed and was asleep, when at about mid- 
night I was awakened by a noise like the 
report of a rifle, and soon after I heard a sound 
like the purring of a great cat, by which I. 
knew that the ropes had broken and that the. 
tent was coming down in the mud. As noth- 
ing could be done at that time of night, and 
the tent was resting on the poles that support- 
ed the curtains making my room, I crawled 
back in and went to sleep. Up to that time the 
tent had never leaked, but through the mud 
acquired it did not turn water so well there- 
after. To prevent such an occurence again 
we were careful to see that the wire rope for 
fastening the tackle was always on hand. 
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Station Brevities 


Andong 


In the town of Chu Sil there were recently two 
church weddings in one afternoon a very new thing 
here. Though it is ,just a small country town, about 
one thousand people gathered. The elder who per- 
formed the ceremony was afraid that if the grooms 
did not have something on their heads it might offend 
some of the more important members of the clan who 
were not yet Christians, but they said, ‘‘No, since 
you are doing things according to new customs do not 
try to follow the old.at all.’’ When it was over, a 
number of the non-Christians said they wished they 
had been married by the Christian ceremony. 

Hoiryung 

The people of Hoiryung have waited long for the 
Mission to appoint someone to carry on a small 
medical work in their city. Now that a nurse has been 
appointed they have lost no time in keeping her busy 
treating colds, measles, mumps, etc. In this way 
public health nursing can be taught ina practical way, 
Good advice has been given frequently which has not, 
however, been followed, owing to the Koreans dislike 
of isolation. Progress is slow but hopeful. 


Kunsan 


We lift up greateful hearts to God for the seventy- 
two women who studied in our Bible Institute, and 
the wonderful month of Bible study we had with 
these women. Jt was the first time we have had an 
institute in our Station and we feel that God blessed 
our efforts in many ways. Especially in creating a 
keener interest in His Word and we saw the result of 
this in the ten days Bible Class held in the Station, 
where 372 were enrolled but a larger number attending, 
Rejoice with us in this response on the part of the wo- 
men frcm Kunsan territory. The feeding of the “little 
ones’’ is such a happy thing and we are getting as 
much out of it as the ‘‘little ones.’’ One cannot 
teach the word of God without getting a spiritual 
blessing for herself. 


Kwangju 

Mr. Swinehart was called to Kobe for conference 
with Captain Rovert Dollar, President of the Dollar 
Steamship Company, in connection with the proposed 
campaign of the Gideons for placing Bibles in the 
hotels in the Orient. Captain Dollar is very much in- 
terested in this work and has a Bible in each cabin of 
his steamships, and in addition to transporting all 
Bibles to the Orient free of charge, he undertakes to 
contribute largely to the expense of the proposed 
campaign, 


Seoul 


A Chosen Christian College freshman, who has been’ 
helping for months past in the Church and Sunday 
School of the Presbyterian Church at Chantari, ex- 
emplifies that rare quality of stick-to-it-iveness that is 
always encouraging to see. Most students doing such 
work do not seem to think it incumbent upon them to 
carry on through examinations or during vacation time. 
Even though staying at school, Mr. Cynn, however, 
continued faithfully right on through term examina-: 
tions and so planned his Christmas vacation as not, 
to miss any Sunday engagement. Surely faithfulness, 
such as this calls for honorable mention. 


Taiku 


Between seven and eight hundred women attended 
our Bible Class this spring. One woman walked 
thirty miles to attend. It took her two days to make 
the trip, carrying her three year old boy on her back. 
Another woman walked fifty miles. When she arriv-’ 
ed she was quite tired, her feet were blistered and 
sore. On being asked if she had not gone to too: 
much trouble to come, she replied, ‘‘I don’t think of. 
that, I am so glad to be here.’’ 

At the meeting of the Presbyterial Society of the, 
province only Yen 118.00 of their Yen 200.00 ($100.00) © 
pledge for foreign missions had been raised. By’ 
special effort, some of the women giving twice, the: 
whole amount was paid in. 


Cheurg Chung Do 


Yesterday, says the Rev. W. F. Bull, a travelling’ 
**show’’ came into the town where we are holding re- 
vival services, pitehed their tent and began very 
vigorous advertizing for a performance at night. The; 
Christians there were all greatly distressed—fearing 
that our tent would be empty and our meetings prac« 
tically broken up by this unlooked-for competition. 
At the time for our meeting to begin their band was: 
playing down in the market-place and ours was up on 
the hillside at our tent. The crowd of villagers 
streamed up the hill and filled our tent to overflowing 
while the show-people were able to induce only two 
people to buy tickets and enter theirs, so finally they 
called off their performance and all of their'troupe 
came up and joined the crowd at our meeting. This 
resolved itself into a fine opportunity of presenting 
the Gospel to a group of hearers that are not often 


approachable, . 
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Why Should We be Dull? 


By A. 


"Wy AHE PROGRAM COMMITTEE of Halibur- 
T ton Conference of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society was hard at work. Confer- 
ence was to meet in just five weeks and mis- 
sionary speakers must be arranged for at once. 
“There are just three missionaries of our 
Church in the province at the present time, 
said Mrs. Weeks, the convener of the com- 
mittee, “Mr. and Mrs. Olding and Miss Cates- 
by.”’ Of course we could get others from fur- 
ther away but the expense would be greater. 
What do you think about asking some or all 
of them ?”’ 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Brown, ‘‘don’t let us ask Mr. 
Olding. He’s awfully dull. I heard him once 
and he has such a monotonous voice, it’s tiring 
to listen to him. And he gives endless statis- 
tics; all good of course, but who can remember 
statistics any way? They always make my 
head ache and my husband says he gets 
enough of figures all day in his business. And 
Mrs. Olding always seems shy and almost 
depressed, and she speaks so low one has to 
strain one’s ears to hear her atall. Inever 
could see any sense in talking unless people 
could hear what was said. She tells all about 
the climate and the customs of the people and 
scarcely any thing about the actual mission 
work of the church, the very thing we want to 
know. Why, when she was through speak- 
ing I didn’t really know what work she had 
been doing out iv Korea herself. Enquiring 
afterwards I found she had been teaching in 
a mission school, but she never told us one 
word about the school or whether they need- 
ed any thing for the work.’’ 

“I have often wondered,” remarked Mrs. 
Fisher, “that, with so many interesting things 
to tell, missionary addresses are often dull.” 

“Probably because the things most of in- 
terest to us have become commonplace to 
them. But I, too, have often felt as Mrs. 
Fisher does. What about Miss Catesby? Has 
anyone heard her? Is shea more interesting 


B. C. 
speaker ?” 

“T have heard her,’ replied Miss Yorkton. 
“T knew her in college. She was a clever 
student and a fine girl in every way; quite a 
good ‘speaker too. Everywhere she speaks, 
it seems, she gives the same address, tells the 
history of the mission, who were the first 
missionaries, early difficulties, and ends with 
the relative numbers of Christians and non- 
Christians now in the field and an appeal for 
more workers. She is not dull but still I have 
a feeling that that is not exactly what we 
want. The women who attend our meetings 
are interested in missions and most of them 
already know who founded the mission, 
What we want to hear is something personal. 
We want to know first what our missionaries 
are doing every day on the field ; we want to 
know the present-day situation and needs; 
and we want some interesting stories and in- 
cidents to take back to our societies. We 
want just the sort of talk Miss Allison gave us 
at the Board meeting at Morley. She was the 
last speaker of several at a long meeting, 
where everyone was weary from attending 
business meetings all day. The other speak- 
ers were good, allof them. Their addresses, 
however, were very similiar. They quoted 
figures and gave statistics to show how many 
non-Christians there are to each missionary in 


‘their fields and made strong appeals for more 


workers and increased support. Then Miss 
Allsion spoke. She plunged into a brief but 
vivid description of an actual day’s work on 
the field. She told some pathetic and some 
amusing stories. Her address, while not 
particularly witty or clever, was refreshing 
after the cold facts and figures of the others. 
Incidentally, I still remember the things Miss 
Allison said, while { had forgotten the stati- 
stics before I left the building.’’ 

“Yes, but was there any appeal in her ad- 
dress? It was interesting but did it move 
you ?” 
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“It did. It moved me more than the others, 
because, while they merely stated their need 
for such equipment, she showed, in her stories 
of the little girl without school books and the 
dormitory where twenty per cent of the pupils 
fell ill from the insanitary surroundings, just 


what the actual conditions were, and the need 
spoke for itself. I move that we try to get 
Miss Allison and I feel certain that the extra 
expense of her travel will be more than justi« 
fied by the results of having her speak.”’ 


Rules for Fishing 


H. M. BRUEN 


HE PORTRAITS OF JESUS that are 
most familiar to us are those of Jesus 
the Carpenter, Jesus the Shepherd, 

Jesus the King, and Jesus the Redeemer on 
the cross. For some reason I do not recall a 
single picture of Jesus the Fisherman, though 
probably there are such. It is certain that 
His first diciples were fishermen and that 
Jesus told them after a night of discourage- 
ment where to cast their net, and then sat 
down and ate fish with them in the early 
morning. He also used the parable of casting 
the net into the sea as illustrating the King- 
dom of Heaven. Also his first instructions to 
the new disciples were worded in terms of 
fishing: “‘Follow me and I will make you fish- 
ers of men.” 

Our translators have put this English word 
“fishers” into Korean as “one who fishes 
with a hook” a ‘naknan” person. The idea 
of the hook and line, which is thus more 
clearly present in the Korean than in the 
English, forms a most apt parable for the 
methods of the personal worker for, as all 
anglers know, fishing is personal work with 
fish—at least where a rod and line is used. 

As the first of April draws near and spring 
begins to break upon us, who has not felt 
the call of the wild? For a professional or 
office man the trout stream has a mighty 
fascination. Long before the season arrives 
he will get out his tackle. Just the feel of it 
thrills him. At the first opportunity he be- 
takes himself to the nearest trout stream and 
tries, by skill and patience, to fill his creel 
with spotted beauties, and counts it not a task 


but a pleasure. 

There is all the difference in the world be- 
tween sitting passively in a boat casting a net 
or dragging out some pool, and this fascinating 
method of angling one by one for some speci- 
alfish. A man will return again and again to 
a pool in order to persuade some noble fellow 
to try his tempting bait. | Now and then the 
fish will show himself in a sudden flash, and 
is immediately gone. But patience and care 
will make him yours. Oh, the thrill of land- 
ing such a fellow. My father was a great 
trout fisherman and from my boyhood days I 
have followed him, and, though meeting many 
disappointments, I have gradually acquired a 
measure of skill in this art. From my ex: 
periences I have evolved the following rules:— 

The Fisherman’s equipment— 

1. The rod must be straight, pliable and 
strong, 

2. The line must be strong, long and in- 
visible. 

3. The hook must be sharp and barbed. 

4. The bait must be appetizing, and 
adapted to the kind of fish. 

5. The basket must be well woven, with- 


out holes. 
The Art:— 
1. You must fish for the love of it. 
2. You must know your fish. 
3. You must know your bait. 
4, You must present the bait attractively. 
5. You must avoid frightening the fish. 
6. You must keep yourself out of sight. 
7. You must have patience and not be 


discouraged. 
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Let us interpret the above, and apply them 
’ to our super-task of fishing for men :— 
We will call the rod “Character” for its 
“straightness signifies uprightness and honesty; 
its pliability, humbleness; its strength, patien- 
ce. 

The line we will call ‘Love’. This must be 
unbreakable, far-reaching, and yet unassum- 
ing. 

The hook will represent the Tongue. This 
must be sharp and barbed, in the sense of be- 
ing able to hook tightly and to hold. Buta 

. fish never strikes at an empty hook. 

Our bait is God’s truth, the Bible. When 

this is presented in an attractive, appealing 
- .fashion the attention is caught, desire arous- 
ed, and decision becomes immediate. Thus it 
-is with the skilful fisher of men. Beware of 
‘anyone who waves around an empty hook. 
It, is certain to hurt some one and the wise 
man will dodge when he sees it coming his 
way. But there is nothing to fear from the 
7 tongue which is directed by upright character 
and led by unassuming love, and baited with 
vital truth. 

But having landed your fish, you must be 
careful to get him safely into your creel, and 
this in turn must be well knit and whole. 
Our creel is the Church. Alas for the church 
that is not well “knit together by that which 
every joint supplieth’, or is broken and dis- 
rupted by a church quarrel. It is useless to 
place a fish, no matter how carefully landed, 
in such a creel, for he will soon slip back into 
his former surroundings. 

Again let us apply this art to ourselves as 
fishers of men. In the first place one must 
love fishing. If one truly loves the art and is 
having any measure of success, neither rain 
nor heat nor weariness matters. Jesus was 
so absorbed in winning the Samaritan wo- 
man that he could say to His astonished dis- 
ciples, “I have eaten, for my meat is to do 
the will of my Father which is in heaven”. 

Again, you must know your fish. You can- 


you try it.” 


not fish for suckers and expect to land trout. 

You must know your bait.. Jesus did not 
fish for Nicodemus with the same bait he 
used for the woman of Samaria. 

Your bait must make a real appeal to the 
imagination, interest, and desire of the indivi- 
dual. The same bait may fail or succeed ac- 
cording as it is or is not presented in an at- 
tractive way. Slashing a pole around over 
the water will only yield disappointment and 
failure for the fisherman. “Believe or you 
go to hell” is truth, but not attractive when 
thus baldly presented. 

Trout are easily frightened. A slight move- 
ment, or a shadow falling suddenly across the 
stream is sufficient to scare them away. In 
seeking to lead one to Christ focus his atten- 
tion not on yourself, but on your message. 

A little boy was taking his first lesson with 
the rod. His father baited his hook, and 
taking his rod in hand said, “In the eddy be- 
hind that rock is a fish. Watch me.” In a™ 
moment he had landed him safely in his creel, 


and handing the rod to the boy said, “Now — 


The father at the pool below was 
taking one after another when he heard a 
wail from his pupil, and looking up he found 
the boy’s hook securely fastened high up in 
an over-hanging branch. Oh, what patience 
and self-control is required! One false turn 
or stroke and the game is up. Watch Jesus 
and the Samaritan woman. He arouses her 
interest and attention, but does not strike 
home until she makes a request of him. A 
frightened fish has lost its appetite. 


But patience will be rewarded. 
not be weary in well-doing.”’ Only practice 
makes perfect. Game is abundant. The gea- 
son is open. Be sure of your equipment. 
Follow the rules. Most important of all, love 


the sport. Without love your equipment and 
schooling is in vain. With it success awaits || 
you. i 


“Follow me and I will make you fishers of 
men,” 
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“Let us 


Arthur Garner Welbon 


at Eastmanville (near Grand Rapids), 

Mich. August 4, 1866. He died at 
Severance Hospital, Seoul, on April 5, 1928. 
-His parents were Thomas Welbon and Mary 
Elizabeth Beach-Welbon. In regard to his 
father, the record is that “he came to Detroit, 
Mich. in 1851, was married in 1854, and 
served four years in the Civil War, at which 
time he experienced conversion.”’ ; 

Mr. Welbon was married to Sarah Harvey 
Nourse, Sept. 24, 1901 in Seoul. Mrs. Welbon 
had come out as a missionary in 1899, and 
he in 1900. To them were born six children— 
three boys and three girls. The oldest and 
yyoungest rest with him in the cemetery in 
Seoul. The other four are pursuing their 
-studies in America. Henry is now in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. Mrs. Welbon, 
while home with the children, died in Mary- 
‘ville, Tenn., July 20, 1925. 

Mr. Welbon graduated from Macalester Col- 
leges, St. Paul, Minn., in 1897 and from the 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, San An- 
selmo, Calif., in 1900. He arrived in Korea 
Oct. 17, 1900 and until 1909 was stationed in 
Seoul. It had been planned that he should 
open a station at Wonju, and the site was 
bought, but in the division of territory that 
field was turned over to the Methodists, and 
Mr. Welbon was sent to Andong. On his first 
trip to this station his colleague, Mr. Sawtell, 
contracted his fatal illness, so a heavier burden 
‘rested on Mr. Welbon’s shoulders. 

He was a good pioneer, and his practical 
experience was especially valuable in the 
building operations of a new interior station. 
He laid solid foundations for the growth of 
the church here. After furlough in 1916-17 he 
served at Pyengyang and Taiku, with a brief 
interval in America, until the death of Mr. 
Winn in 1922, after which he returned to 
Andong where he remained until the end. 
During his service in Taiku and the latter 
years in Andong Mrs. Welbon remained in 


A RTHUR GARNER WELBON was born 


America with the children. 

In the Mission Mr. Welbon stood stoutly for 
the principles which had been followed in the 
early days of the Korea Mission, and which 
were responsible so largely for the remarkable 
growth it had in the early days. To be in the 
minority on any question did not bother him, 
so long as he believed he was in the right. 
The Koreans have been affected by his devo- 
tion to the work in remaining here without 
any of his family. 

Had John Bunyan been acquainted with Mr. 
Welbon he might have put him in his great 
allegory, where he certainly would not have 
appeared as ‘Mr. Pliable”’ or “Mr. Facing Both 
Ways’, but probably as “Mr. Valiant For 
Truth”, always ready to unsheath his syord 
in the service of his King. 


J. Y. CROTHERS. 


Resolutions of Taiku Station on. 
the Death of Rev. A.G. | 
Welbon 


NASMUCH AS GOD in His providence has 
taken from us our friend and fellow work- 


er, Rev. A. G. Welbon, we desire to ex- 
tend to his bereaved family our sympathy in 
their sorrow and our deep appreciation of his 
character and his missionary service. 

He was outstanding in his support of the 
principles of self-support, self-propagation, 
and self-government upon which the work of 
the Mission has been founded. He firmly 
believed in the inherent power of the Gospel 
for regeneration and self-propagation. Dur- 
ing his nearly thirty years in Korea, he was 
closely associated with Taiku Station, of which 
he was at one time a member. He was the 
founder of Andong Station and he lived to see 
the work grow to such an extent that a sepa- 
rate Presbytery was established for that dis- 
trict. . 

Resolved that in behalf of Taiku Station we 
record our gratitude to God for Mr. Welbon’s 
example of devotion and his zeal in winning 
others to Christ, that we have this resolution 
recorded in the minutes and that it be sent to 
his children and to the KOREA MISSION FIELD. 


HENRY M. BRUEN 
HARRIET E. POLLARD 
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The Missionary and Prayer 


MRs. C: S. DEMING 


ECENTLY the young daughter of a 

R Professor at Columbia University in- 

formed the writer that neither she 

nor her father believed in God, that He is no 

longer necessary, as we can do everything for 
ourselves. 

~The missionary, on the other hand, is one 
who has had a real vital touch with a personal 
God, and knows that God is. Prayer is the 
means by which his faith in God, small at 
first as a grain of mustard seed, gradually ex- 
pands as his knowledge of God increases 
Prayer is his means of communication with 
God, without whose help he knows he can do 
nothing. The spiritual history of a mission- 
ary is one of constantly increasing faith in the 
power of God, and of prayer, not as a means 
of getting his desires fulfilled, but of having 
God’s plan for his life revealed. 

The first step in areal missionary’s life is 

conversion, a vital contact with the living God 
resulting in the new birth. Next comes a 
definite call to a life work of service for 
others. To every missionary comes the long- 
ing implanted by God, to know what the life 
plan is to be; then, when that has been re- 
vealed in answer to prayer, comes the glad 
surrendering of the life. “Here am I, Lord, 
send me.” 
_- As the great honour of being made an am- 
bassador fer Christ is realized by the new 
recruit a great sense of his own insufficiency 
comes upon him, and he knows that he can 
only fulfill his life purpose if he keeps in daily 
contact with Headquarters. He learns that if 
his day is to be successful, he must start it 
right with an hour in which he seeks guid- 
ance from God’s Word. In quiet prayer, 
meditation, and listening for God’s voice, he 
gets his directions for the day. As the hours 
go by, his wireless connection with Head- 
quarters is kept open, and moment by moment 
he is Spirit-directed. 


The history of the development of the 
Union Chinese Church of Korea is a story of 
faith and answered prayer. Looking back 
over twenty-seven years of missionary service, 
the brightest memories are of times when 
faith has been tried, when we have been 
driven to prayer, and God has abundantly 
honoured our faith. 

Just a few of these cases may be mentioned 
briefly, for the story of the present is yet to 
be told for the glory of God. 

There was the time when choice had to be 
made between giving up some of the work 
for Chinese women and children and prepar- 
ing a whole outfit of clothes for a little daugh- 
ter who had shot up suddenly in height. The 
Father was told of the need. A week latera 
whole outfit of clothes for a little girl was re- 
ceived in a mission box from home and they 
were just the right size. “Your Father know- 
eth what things ye have need of before ye ask 


Him.” 


The Lord gave us the help of a dear kinder- 
garten teacher who for the last seven years 
has sent us half of her salary. Again and 
again there have been no funds in the bank 
the day before salaries and rents had to be 
paid, but on the day itself the exact amount 
needed was supplied. 

There was a doctor in Wessington Springs, 
South Dakota, named Dr. Fox, the superin- 
tendent of the M. E. Sunday School. He was 
a man whose ear was constantly listening for 
the Lord’s directions. Again and again, when 
a definite sum was needed on a certain day he 
was the one whom God used in supplying the 
need. 

One time Yen 60 was asked for, as evidence 
that God’s time for opening work in Wonsan 
had arrived. The day the decision had to be 
made, Yen 62 was received in the morning. 
One day Yen 200 was required for the month’s 
expenses of the Chinese Churches and Yen 
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20 to be given asa personal contribution to a 
local need. Two days after the prayer had 
been made a letter from home brought a gift 
of Yen 200 for the Chinese work and Yen 20 
for a personal Christmas present. 

There was’a time when the Chinese Church 
became badly in debt through the Gospel 
Building Company, formed for the financial 
assistance of the church, having advanced too 
much money on our building requirements. 
We were compelled to mortgage the Seoul 
property for Yen 10,000. At the time we 
were having four weekly evangelistic meet- 
ings, where souls were being saved. The 
Church Committee-suggested the planning of 
a concert in the town hall for raising funds. 
But it was finally decided that such a step 

would hinder the spiritual work, and dis- 
honour God. We gave ourselves to prayer 
for this need. It was not long before a tele- 

gram arrived from America with Yen 8,000. 
The Lord knew that we could handle the 
balance ourselves. 

Sometimes the prayers have been unspoken 
ones, just the deep longing of our hearts. 
We have longed to see the evangelization of 
the Chinese all over this peninsula, and new 

work opened in all the large centers. It seem- 
ed as if this longing desire was not to be ful- 
filled when the Methodist Mission Board, with 
which we had been connected for twenty 
years, was unable to finance our return to 

Korea. But our call to missionary service 
had not been rescinded by Headquarters. In 
a marvellous way the dear Father permitted 
our return, financed privately by friends in 
the “First Century Christian Fellowship,” 
which is the name given to personal work 
fellowship groups growing out of Mr. Buch- 
man’s work all over the world. 

Now we are seeing the desires of our hearts 
fulfilled in a more marvellous way still. Mis- 
sionaries from China have been seeking re- 
fuge in different parts of Korea, and, seeing 
local Chinese needs, have tried to meet them. 
Much prayer has been offered for the Chinese 
work here, and reports of needs been sent 


back to China. One of the results of war con- 
ditions over there has been the coming of a 
party of Chinese pastors and evangelists, 
headed by Mr. Reinhard, Secretary and Trea- 
surer of the Milton Stewart Evangelistic Fund. 
They are spending three months in Korea, 
and the ground is being well covered. Our 
local Chinese pastors are having the joy of 
accompanying the group, which at times is 
divided in two, and visiting places for which 
many prayers have been offered. Every step 
of the way, wonderful answers to prayer are 
being recorded in new work opened up. 

In Fusan the meetings were held in the 
Chinese Guild’s hall, and even standing room 
was insufficient, and people turned away. 
A number of people have been found who 
have been under Christian influence, and 
are anxious for work to be started among 
them. The attendance of women and girls 
at the afternoon meetings held for them has 
been greater than we have experienced any- 
where in Korea. We hope to be able to place 
a married worker there within a few months. 
In the meantime, one of our Christian car- 


penters in Seoul is beginning work for Dr, 
Mackenzie, and will give his Sundays and 
evenings to carrying on the work. Over 
thirty names were given in of those who 
wished to be enrolled as enquirers. One 
member of the group has been left behind 
for a week to continue work with these new 
people, and to help Mr. Chow the carpenter 
find a suitable place for renting, where our 
work can be continued. The splendid results 
were accounted for when we heard that the 
Korean Church in Fusan had been praying 
for the needs of the Fusan Chinese for the 
last three months. 


Pastor Yu, who started the work in Won- 
san, and has been pastor in Chefoo for the last 
ten years, has returned as pastor to Wonsan. 
He is also taking charge of the new work in 
Hamheung and Nwe Ho, a great port and 
naval base on the east coast which will con- 
nect with the Siberian Railroad and where 
thousands of Chinese are being employed in 
its development. The work in these two 
places is the result of the Team’s visit, after 
our attention had been called to the possibili- 
ties there by a Korean pastor from Shantung 
met on the train going to Pyengyang. 
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The Undérwood Statue 


HARRY A. RHODES, D. D. 


HE UNVEILING ceremony of the bronze 
statue of the late Horace Grant Under- 
wood, D.D., L.L.D. on the quadrangle of 

the Chosen Christian College, on April 28, 1928 
— 43 years and 23 days after Dr. Underwood’s 
arrival in Korea — was a great event in the 
history of the Christian movement in this coun- 
try. The most significant part of it is that the 
idea of providing the statue arose in the minds 
of the Korean professors connected with the 
college, who with the help of their Korean 
friends all over the country raised a fund of 
some five thousand yen and arranged the pro- 
gramme of the ceremony of unveiling. It was 
a Korean project throughout and was success- 
fully carried to completion. 

The Hon. T..H. Yun, LL. D., one of the out- 
standing Christians of all Korea, presided. 
The unveiling was done by the three grandsons 
of Dr. Underwood, and their father, Horace 
H.: Underwood, Ph. D., a professor in the col- 
lege, gave the “Response “at the conclusion 
of the programme. The most intimate touch 
was given by the Rev. K. J. Soh of Sorai, one 
of the first seven Presbyterian pastors to be 
ordained in Korea, who in his reminiscences 
told of the first days of his association with Dr. 
Underwood upon the latter’s arrival in Korea. 
The spirit of Dr. Underwood himself seemed 
to stand before us as Mr. Soh told of his first 
visit to Sorai in the fall of 1887, when he 
agreed to meet Mr. Soh at a certain place 
along the road near Chaingyun at three o’clock 
on a certain day six months later. Although 
Dr. Underwood had to make the long journey 
of 150 miles overland from Seoul by pack- 
pony, he arrived within twenty minutes of 
the time set six months before. 

_This statue, with Underwood Hall as a back- 
ground, is a powerful witness to the life of a 
great man who still lives in.the hearts of the 
Korean people. If the Korean Church and its 
leaders, and the missionaries to Korea, can 
eatch and hold his vision, and work with his 


enthusiasm and consecration, the speedy evan- 
gelization of Korea under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit is assured. May his passion over- 
take us all in carrying on the work which he 
so well begun and to which he gave his last. 
ounce of strength. 


Notes and Personals 


United Church of Canada. 
Left on furlough in Canada 


Rev. W. R. Foote, D. D., Pyengyang. 
Mrs. William Scott and children, Hamheung. 


Australian Presbyterian Mission. 
Left on furlough in Australia 
Miss F. L. Clerke, Chinju. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission. 
Marriage 
Rev. W.M. Clark, D. D. to Miss Mary M. 
Lowrie of Shanghai, on May 14. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission. 
Left on furlough in U.S. A. 
Dr. and Mrs. J. G. Holdcroft, Seoul. 
Returned from U.S. A. 


Mrs. Cyril Ross, to Syenchun. 
Dr. and Mrs. George S. McCune and two 
children to Pyengyang. 


Northern Methodist, Mission. 
Left on furlough in England 
Miss Jane Barlow, Haiju. 


The Rev. D. A. Bunker’s address in America 
is 4884 Kensington Manor, San Diego, 
Calif. Mr. and Mrs. Bunker will be glad 
to see friends from Korea. 


The many friends of Rev. and Mrs. A. F, 
Decamp will be sorry to learn that their eldest 
daughter, Eleanor, died on Easter morning, at 
Boonton, N. J. 
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